THE   GERMAN   CAULDRON

Was it a wretched illusion, this hope of regenerating
a nation governed by aged bureaucrats and cowardly
petty bourgeois?

A malicious caricaturist, desiring to show Germany
in the meanest and most contemptible light, could
have done no better than to depict those moral and
physical bureaucrats Scheidemann, Severing and
Ebert, and those commonplace, methodical bour-
geois, Erzberger, Fehrenbach and Wirth.

A government of weak mediocrity, utterly lacking in
ideas, in faith and in political knowledge, was installed
over a heap of ruins. It was more like a bankruptcy
court than a civil government.

Ebert, the man of the egolden mean'3 had become
President of the German Republic in an entirely
illegal fashion. Those who worked out the new con-
stitution had mistrusted their own work as much as
they mistrusted the German people.

They dared not even risk an election. Not that that
mattered, because there was nothing Republican
about the German state except in name, and there
were no Republicans.

A saying of Ebert's, which was a revelation to me
of what the future had in store, is worth repeating in
this context. CI hate the revolution,3 he said one day,
cas much as I hate sin.' I was still young and enthu-
siastic, and I did not admit of compromise. cln the
first place/ I said to Moller van den Bruck, who was
as profoundly disillusioned as I, 'he hates the revolution
because he hates sin. Would Danton have hated sin?*
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